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(Read October IS, 1852.) 



NOTES. 



About nine hours from Beirut, and just below KMn el- 
Mureijat, on the Damascus road, we turned to the left, and 
in a few minutes were at Judeitheh, a small village inhabited 
by Moslems and various sects of nominal Christians, and 
situated in a narrow vale at the base of the eastern slope of 
Jebel Kuneiseh. Here we noticed the quadrangular found- 
ation of an old temple where Juno was once worshipped, 
part of it in situ, though most of the stones were more or 
less displaced. Near this, by a cfc&s-press, we were shown a 
cuboidal limestone base of a statue, or vase, about four feet 
on a side, on two opposite sides of which, in pretty good 
preservation, is the following inscription (as restored by 
Pres. Woolsey) : 

IVNONI . REGINAE. 
PRO . SALVTE . IMP . CAES . T. 
AELI . HADRIANI . ANTONI 
NI . AVG . PII . P . P . LIBERO 
RVM . QVE . EIVS . BALBICA 
NVS . ET . CEMFILVS . FRATRES. 
EX . TESTAMENTO . PETILI 
AE . LVCIAE . MATRIS . EOR. 

A ruin of a similar character exists, as we were told, at a 
village in the next valley ; but there is no inscription. From 
Judeitheh we passed along the base of the eastern slope of 
Lebanon, travelling North-East, and reached Piirzul in four 
hours and twenty minutes. This too is a small village 
stowed in its little vale, and is inhabited by people of the 
Papal Greek sect, giving name to a diocese, although the 
bishop resides at the more important village of Zahleh. 
We found the people in a periodical quarrel with their spir- 
itual lord, about the village-mill, and they offered to join 
any sect who would secure to them the victory over their 
adversary. A little way up the valley they showed us some 
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caves, which they called MugMret el-Habis, or Cave of the 
Becluse, and some fifteen minutes above the village is an 
old quarry, with some partially cut stones, which the ancient 
workmen had not time to finish and take away ; one of them 
was twelve feet long, by six feet wide, and six feet thick. 
On the face of a rock has been cut, at no very distant date, 
the figure of a man with a glory about his head, and riding 
on a donkey, and a man standing before the donkey, with 
a bunch of dates, or grapes, in his hand ; between them is 
a palm tree, and the whole is pretty well cut. Near this 
are other ancient quarries. Keturning to Furzul, we rode 
over the low spur of mountain which separates it from 
Nihah, and in thirty minutes dismounted at the fountain 
which runs by the ruined temples, and waters the valley, of 
Nihah. The temple West of the fountain was a work of 
extraordinary solidity, one of its stones measuring in length 
15f feet, 6i feet in width and 3f feet in height. This tem- 
ple faced the fountain, and was 92-J- feet long, outside the 
walls, with a porch 25 feet deep : in all 117J feet long, by 
56 feet wide. The thickness of the walls is 4£ feet. The 
grand door- way is 16 feet wide, and there is a small door- 
way on each side of it. The stones over the door-way had 
a rich tracery of vines and grapes, and two finely carved 
projecting scrolls. There are remains of half-columns along 
the interior of the walls, five on each side, before the altar, 
and three on each side, within the altar, all of limestone 
from the neighborhood, and plain, except those within the 
altar, which are fluted. Broken Corinthian capitals are 
scattered amongst the rubbish. Under the altar are two 
vaulted rooms, communicating with each other. Opposite 
this temple, on the other side of the streamlet which flows 
from the fountain, is a second ruin of a building, originally 
less massive than the first, and now entirely prostrate. Both 
temples had about the same dimensions. Sarcophagi are 
scattered about, but we found no inscriptions. Massive 
stones have been thrown over the little stream, bridging it. 
A little farther up the valley, on the same side with the 
first temple, is a sarcophagus with two turbanned heads, one 
male and the other female, cut on its exposed side. We 
continued a few minutes farther up the gentle valley, and 
then climbed a very steep and rocky path, crossed a little 
plain, and reached Kula'at Nihah in forty -five minutes from 
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the ruins below. This is a temple situated on a craggy hill- 
side, overlooking the narrow plain at its feet, and command- 
ing a fine view of the Buka'a, and of the mountains which 
enclose it. The length of the temple, from the door to the 
altar, is 40 feet, the altar measures 24 feet, and the wall 5 
feet: making in all 69 feet. Add 23|- feet for the porch, and 
the total length is 92| feet. The width is 46 feet. The 
grand door- way is 13-J- feet wide. Most of the wall, unlike 
the ruin near the fountain below, was in double courses, 
the outer and inner courses being firmly bound together by 
metallic bars let into the edges of the stones. As was usual 
in erecting these old temples, the stones were laid rough, 
and smoothed afterwards; but this process, here, had not 
been carried beyond the first course above the foundation. 
There were six columns on each side, within the temple, 
those in the corners being double. None were fluted, and 
all had plain Corinthian capitals. The temple faces due 
East. Beneath the altar are arched vaults. Burckhardt 
is in error in several particulars in his description of this 
temple, and I think he did not notice those below. The 
walls have fallen about the altar more than at the front of 
the temple, where, above the three courses in the founda- 
tion, there are seven courses of about 35 to 40 feet in height. 
The height of the foundation is 12 feet. About the altar, 
there are but three courses above the foundation. The hill 
on which the ruin stands, is more than a thousand feet in ele- 
vation above the Buka'a. Before the ruin are the remains 
of small buildings, and a small round arch. East of it are 
ruins of various buildings, some of them of massive work- 
manship, and some sarcophagi. West of it some five min- 
utes, and across a little valley, is a ruin about 30 feet square, 
divided by an East and West wall into two unequal apart- 
ments. It is built of heavy and roughly cut stone. The 
vale between this and the temple has sarcophagi and ruined 
houses in it — houses for the living and the dead, both empty 
now. A rough path along the mountain-side leads from 
Kula'at Nihah to Kiisurnabeh, in thirty minutes. This is a 
small village at the top of another of those little vallies at 
the base of the eastern slope of Jebel Sunnin. The Moslem 
inhabitants have erected their houses about and against the 
solid foundations of an ancient temple. A single course of 
massive stones remains above the foundation, and there are 

VOL. IIL 45 
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pedestals for columns in the porch. Other than these, we 
found no columns, nor capitals, nor indeed many loose stones 
of any sort. The ruin is about 90 feet long and 45 feet wide, 
and commands an extensive and beautiful prospect of level 
plain and lofty mountain. The very top of Jebel Sunnln, 
near whose eastern base we were, has its ruin, and ambitious 
devotees had their high place nine thousand feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. It is a small ruin, measuring 35 
feet, for its entire length, including the porch, and 20 feet in 
width. I stood upon this foundation at sunrise, and gazed 
with great delight at the immense shadow of the tall cone, 
beneath my feet, which was thrown across the sea towards 
Cyprus, and at its gradual contraction as the sun rose higher. 
In a half-hour from Kusurnabeh, we reached the road 
which skirts the edge of the plain, and in about three hours 
passed a hill jutting into the plain, on whose summit is the 
ruin noticed by Mr. Thomson in his tour from Aleppo to 
Beirut, under the name of Burj Esh-Sha'arah.* The temple 
stands in a court 217 feet long by 120 feet wide. It meas- 
ures, itself, 50 feet by 25 feet, and some 25 feet of its wall 
is standing. A Christian church was built by the side of 
the temple, and a portion of it is yet entire. Turning to 
the left, beyond this hill, we came to the road from Ba'albek 
to Yemmoneh, and at the distance of one hour and three- 
quarters from the plain, there is a single hewn stone, in a 
field five minutes to the left of the road, with this inscription : 

VTNIA 

Cornelia etc. (illegible.) 

And five minutes farther on is a similar stone, on the right 
side of the road, with the edge a little sunk in the earth, on 
the face of which is this inscription : 

II — >RI 
AE LIO 

AIN O 
TRAOC 
PARTf 

and below it a palm-leaf cut in the stone. The road to this 
point is of gentle descent, but here it enters a narrow, low 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. v. pp. 22, 244, -where, however, this exact name 
does not occur. — Comm. of Publ. 
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valley, near the mouth of which is a broken column which 
once told the distances of places in this vicinity; but its 
inscription is now much defaced, and I could read but little 
of it. An hour and forty minutes more brought us to a ruin 
on the right of the road, overlooking the narrow valley 
and sweet lake of Yemmoneh. This ruin is entirely fallen; 
the building was, originally, some 25 feet by 20 feet, with a 
plain cornice, and without columns. A stone now inverted 
has this very much defaced inscription :* 

Twenty-three minutes more brought us to the village of 
Yemmoneh, inhabited by Moslems and Maronites, and 
stowed snugly at the foot of some of the loftiest heights of 
Lebanon. The beautiful lake Leman, or Birket Yemmoneh, 
we found a mile long, early in June, and it had been twice 
as long in the spring ; but it dries in the autumn, from the 
failure of the principal fountain which supplies it. Facing 
the fountain, the waters of which, supplied by the snows in 
the deep gorges above, fall in a pretty little cascade, is the 
ruin of a temple 56 feet long by 36 feet wide, on an elevated 
platform 265 feet by 205 feet. The columns of the temple 
were 3-J- feet in diameter, and their capitals plain. In the 
Maronite church I found a stone with three or four Eoman 
letters on it, and a small fragment was brought to me with 
■\ONTES on its face. Just there, at the base of Lebanon's 
loftiest ridges, it was not difficult to complete the first letter. 
The Maronite priests conducted me for an hour up the steep 
acclivities back of the lake, and on the elevated level at the 
top, to show me some of the inscriptions which are said to 
be numerous there. The four which I saw were merely the 
initials of the emperor Hadrian's name cut roughly and 
deeply on the face of naturally smooth rocks, - coupled with 
some epithet, as : 

IMP. aeb. (?) 

HAD. AVG. DFS. (?) 
and IMP. HAD. AVG. VIC. 

The priest assured me that he knew forty of these inscrip- 
tions, and others on the other sides of the elevated plain 
have assured me of the same thing. 

From Yemmoneh to 'Ainaiteh is a distance of one hour 
and a half; and here our road crossed that from Ba'albek 

* Mislaid. — Comm. of Publ. 
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to the Cedars. The lofty summit above the Cedars, called 
by travellers Mekmel, and by the natives, Fumel-Mizab, or 
Water-spout, is better worth visiting than the Cedars them- 
selves. It is about ten thousand feet above the sea, and about 
five thousand feet above 'Ainaiteh, at the base of the eastern 
slope. A very laborious ascent takes the traveller to the top 
of the ridge, where the road to the Cedars begins to descend 
towards the sea. Just before reaching the summit, a path 
leads to the right, following which an easy ride will take 
one quite to the top of Fum el-Mizab. I found a sort of 
lupine thriving within two hundred feet of the top, and some 
varieties of thorny plants. Snow lies, the entire year,, in 
deep cavities which are favorably situated for its accumula- 
tion. Descending towards a large bank of it, I started up 
a bear from a nook beneath me. He roused himself after 
a sluggish sort, and crawled slowly down the mountain. 
While looking at him, I heard the fall of a heavy body 
from beneath the crag on which I stood, among the loose 
stones below, and presently I saw a second bear limping 
sorely after his mate. I was well pleased to report to my 
companions the direction these ugly fellows were taking, 
for, if they had come up the mountain, the only choice of 
weapons we had was between loose stones and the speed of 
our horses. These two bears are, probably, lineal descend- 
ants of those whose likenesses are cut so finely on the great 
hunting-monument at Hermel, which is described in Mr. 
Thomson's journal,* and was erected, as I surmise, by that 
Antiochus who won his names Sidetes by his devotion to 
the sports of the chase. The thermometer at 2 P. M. showed 
46°, while at Beirut, at the same hour, it stood at 82°; and 
the barometer of one of our company stood at 19 T 2 /-5- inches. 
While inspecting the column of mercury, we wondered 
that the air, with all the velocity of a fresh south-wester, 
could have so great momentum. The prospect towards the 
East was fine, and the atmosphere remarkably pure, while 
on the side of the sea the -mountain was almost buried in 
clouds. The wind which rushed with such violence up the 
hot plains, between the two mountain-ranges, was warmer 
than the sea-breeze when it had climbed the hills, and so 
dry as to parch our lips and nostrils, when riding in it, 

* Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. v. p. 695. — Comm. of Pcbl. 
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■while the moist breath of the sea-breeze was condensed on 
the heights, as it rolled up from hill to hill. The large 
basin in which the Cedars stand, was filled with clouds as 
white as snow, and the reflection of the sun's rays which 
fell on their upper surface, from a cloudless sky, quite dazzled 
us. As the mass of vapor increased, immense columns of 
brilliant whiteness occasionally shot up many hundreds of 
feet, outtopping but not touching the highest mountain- 
summits ; but a sudden puff of the warm, dry wind from the 
other side, bent and broke them, and almost instantly dis- 
solved them. Small thin clouds seemed to stand motionless 
for hours, near some lofty peak, or before some gap in the 
ridge, unchanged in form, or size, but really continually dis- 
solved and as continually renewed. On either side of us, 
the view was magnificent ; on the East, nothing was dim, ex- 
cept from distance, while on the West the sea was shrouded, 
and the whole mountain-side veiled with clouds of a brilliant, 
dazzling whiteness. After descending gently for an hour 
and ten minutes, we turned to the left, and in another hour, 
on a far steeper pathway, found ourselves five thousand feet 
below the summit which we had left, and paused to rest by 
the cool waters, and the grateful shade, at the deserted site 
of Ainaiteh. The fountain had a temperature of 44°, while 
that of the air was 60°. 

Leaving Ainaiteh, we ascended the low ridge which 
bounds its plain eastwardly, and then descended a gentle 
slope, winding along a valley-side, among low trees. We 
reached the Maronite village of Deir el-Ahmar in two hours 
and twenty minutes. The small ruin called a Deir, or Con- 
vent, has Corinthian capitals surmounting pilasters, and 
some large stones in its foundation. About an hour North 
of this village, the waters begin to flow North, and there 
are many and interesting ruins along their course, from 
Lebweh and MugMret er-Bahib, the fountains of the Oron- 
tes, to the site of old Seleucia, where that river empties into 
the Mediterranean. Let us cross the plain to Nakleh, a 
small Moslem village a little above the plain, on the western 
slope of Anti-Lebanon. It is situated on the brink of the 
ravine, in which a small stream flows to the plain below, 
and is one hour and a quarter North-East from Ba'albek. 
In the middle of the village is a ruin much like that of 
Kusurnabeh, with heavy foundations, about 12 feet high, 
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and above them some 10 feet of solid wall still standing. 
A few large old stones appear in the houses, and there are 
many more in the valley. Leaving this solid relic of a 
religion which has perished, we rode for one hour and a 
quarter along the western slope of the eastern mountain, 
near its base, and then stopped to see again the wonders of 
Ba'albek. The Kufic inscription which Burkhardt describes 
as being on a stair- way under the lesser temple, we found 
on three stones in a stair-way in the North-West corner 
of the foundation of the greater temple. From Ba'albek 
we continued down on the eastern mountain, just where 
it rises from the plain. The view to our right was beau- 
tiful, forwards down the rich plain of Buka'a, and back- 
wards over the fine fields of the City of the Sun. In an 
hour we reached old wells and tombs and broken columns, 
near the village of Taiyibeh, and crossing a narrow gorge 
we passed Taiyibeh in one hour and a quarter from Ba'albek. 
Thirty-five minutes more brought us to Bureit&n. A num- 
ber of tombs were seen in the rocks just North of this vil- 
lage, and an old minaret stands in the middle of it. Near 
this minaret, and over a tomb cut in the rock, I found an 
inscription in small letters, much filled with moss, and worn 
by time. What I decyphered is as follows :* Four or five 
lines more were so obliterated that I could make nothing of 
them. Leaving Bureitan, we crossed a shallow valley in 
twenty-five minutes, with the ruins of many buildings, now 
all fallen, and old oil-presses, and empty tombs on its South- 
West side. In thirty minutes more, we passed 'Ain El- 
Kuneiseh, to the right of our path, a new settlement of half 
a dozen houses on a low hill at the base of which is a well. 
Ten minutes more brought us to Tubshar, a modern ruin on 
the site of an old one ; and in thirteen minutes more, we 
passed under Er-Kumady, which lay five minutes to our left, 
among rocks much quarried by men of older times. Twenty 
minutes more brought us to Sir'in, or Sirr el-'Ain, a small 
Moslem village on a rough ledge of rock, around and in 
which are a great many old sites of houses, with many 
tombs, and oil-presses which have been dry for many years, 
the Emirs of Ba'albek, in a past generation, having cut off 
entirely the large olive-groves which once covered these 

* Nothing can be made of this. — Note by Pres. Woolsey. 
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low hills and the fine plain before them. We were fifteen 
minutes in crossing the valley beyond Sir'in, both sides of 
which are cut by extensive quarries, and yet we found but 
few old stones in the neighborhood. Numerous tombs are 
scattered among these quarries, over one of which by the 
road-side South of the valley, I found the following in- 
scription :* 

TH AC 

ETOYCOCYAMr 
€ 

Over a second, EH, and over a third, the following: 

maxim, c. 
etc. (illegible.) 

with a palm-branch alongside of it. A friend found over 
several others impee., the same letters being on all, and five 
or ten minutes farther on he noticed a large tablet, with a 
long but much defaced inscription, which he made no at- 
tempt to copy. Beyond these tombs, our road lay a little 
more in the mountain, in a shallow vale at the base of Anti- 
Lebanon, separated from the plain by low hills. In forty 
minutes, we again saw tombs by our road-side, and the vil- 
lage of Kuneh was ten minutes to our left. We descended 
a steep hill five minutes to a small brisk stream which turns 
a native flour-mill, and then joins the Litany in the plain 
below. Crossing this rivulet, we reached the village of 
Maiseh in ten murates from it. Opposite this village, on 
the right side of the road, is a ruined mosk, said to be on 
the site of a church of St. John, and at the North- West 
angle of it is a large stone with this inscription : 

First line undecypherable. Then follows : 

M. LONGINVS. 

FALCIDIANVS. 

ATVBNO (?) ARMS (?) P (ilio). 

At a little distance from the mosk, I saw a large stone finely 
cut, which once adorned the cornice, or door-way, of a noble 
building, and large old stones were strewed about. Near 
this village was found the stone with the Greek inscription, 
which I sent to the American Oriental Society. A half 

* In this fragment, JVowj, " in the year," is legible. — Note by Pres. Woolsey. 
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hour beyond Maiseh, and in the same valley which ascends 
gently from the stream which we had crossed, is the village 
of Ea'ith, in which I found small Corinthian capitals and 
fragments of columns, while its mound has many old stones 
and other evidences of ancient occupancy. Deir el-Ghiizal 
is ten minutes from Ea'ith, and is near the top of the ridge 
which separates its valley from the Buka'a. Just back of 
this village, are the solid foundations of an ancient building, 
called by the people, a Deir ; and the back of a slab was 
was shown to me, built into a house, on the reverse of 
which, as the owner testified, is carved the figure of a monk 
riding on a gazelle. The good-natured peasant apologized 
for not showing me the sculpture, saying that, were he to 
pull out the stone, the house would fall ; but he promised 
to send it to me, entire, whenever he should rebuild his 
habitation. The village was named from the supposed con- 
vent, and the convent distinguished by the supposed gazelle. 
In the steep valley which descends from the ruin to the 
Buka'a, there are many old stones, on one of which I found 
the unsatisfactory inscription :* In the village, a stone has 

■ on it, and in a house I was shown . 

From Deir el-Ghiizal we began to descend a gentle slope 
towards the South, shut out from the Buka'a by the same 
low hills, through occasional openings in which we could see 
the plain and the lofty heights beyond. Seven minutes 
brought us to one of these gaps, at the bottom of which, on 
the verge of the plain, is Hashnrash, with the ruins of an 
ancient edifice near it. A quarter of an hour more brought 
us to Kiisaya, and eight minutes beyond we passed the head 
of another short, steep and narrow valley, leading to the 
Buka'a. Twenty minutes beyond, is 'Ain, where we saw a 
small Corinthian capital, and other stones hewn in ancient 
times. Fifteen minutes more brought us to Kefr Zebad, 
North of which is a conical summit called Jebel esh-Sha'ir, 
on which, as we were told, are the foundations of a once 
considerable building, with large stones, but no columns. 
Kefr Zebad is at the base of the southern slope of this high 
place, and is itself an old site. In one hour we rode to 
Neba'a Shemsin, near which are ruins called Salhiyeh. They 
are a little West of the road, and show merely the foundation 

* Nothing can be made of this, or of the two following. — Note by Pres. 
Woolsey, 
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of a large quadrangle, with not very large loose stones scat- 
tered about it. In ten minutes more, we were at the large 
fountain of 'Anjer, or 'Ain Jurr, one of the principal sources 
of the Litany. It is an intermitting, or a remitting, foun- 
tain, the waters of which we saw rise in the basin and fall 
again from one to two feet every half hour. At some other 
seasons, its rise and subsidence are much more marked, but 
the intervals are longer. There are many evidences of an- 
cient building about this fountain ; and West of it, on a bill 
called Tell 'Ain el-Beidhah, we were told there is a ruin 
called a Kusr, or Palace, with sculptured stones, but no 
columns, nor inscriptions. In twenty minutes from the 
fountain, we reached the large quadrangular fountain of 
'Anjer, with the remnants of its strong wall and jutting 
towers. An hour farther North is Es-Sawireh, a small vil- 
lage inhabited chiefly by Moslems, and elevated a little 
above the narrow plain which divides its rocky ridge from 
the low range of hills on which the temple of Mejdel stands. 
At Es-Sawlreh we noticed some old stones in a heap, which 
the people called Dar es-Seiyagh, and across the little valley 
South of the village are large old stones on what is called 
Tell er-Eahib, Hill of the Monk. From Es-Sawlreh we rode 
southward over a steep mountain-spur, and entered "WMy 
Hummarah, and in fifty minutes reached a ruin called Kiisr 
WMy Hiimmarah. This is a small ruin, and from the low- 
ness of the building, and the crookedness and narrowness 
of the valley, it cannot be seen until one is just upon it. 
The levelled top of a projecting rock afforded a foundation, 
upon which was erected a square structure, measuring, 
within the columns, 35 feet by 35 feet. The door, 8 feet 
and 5 inches wide, is on the southern side ; and the stone 
over the door-way has the inscription, formerly sent to you, 
which is printed, with President Woolsey's restorations, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra* There are seventeen small columns 
standing, measuring 9-J feet from the base to the top of the 
plain capital, and 7 feet in circumference. A large Malta- 
cross adorns a stone near by, and a small cross is scored on 
each of the columns. There is a cistern in the centre of the 
edifice, and another near it. The porch is enclosed with a 
heavy wall, and near it is an oblong foundation, about 50 

* See Bibl. Sacra, vol. vi. p. 890.— Comm. of Pdbl. 
tol. in. 46 
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feet long and 25 feet wide. Leaving this ruin, we rode 
down the WMy to the village of Hiimmfirah in thirty-five 
minutes. Just above it, on a hill, is an old foundation called 
Kiisr, or Kuneiset, Humm&rah, and just out of the village 
is a tomb excavated for four bodies. Twenty-five minutes 
South of Humm&rah, and opposite Sultan Ya'kob, the valley 
of 'Aithy opens on the plain of Mejdel and Hummarah. 
Turning to the left, we reached the village of 'Aithy in ten 
minutes more. It is situated just where the Wady which 
bears its name, is joined by WMy Kullet ez-Zeit, and fur- 
nishes most of the pottery for the Damascus market. There 
are many clay -pits in the village, and in the valley above 
it. Hearing of a ruin and an inscription on the hill just 
North of 'Aithy, I climbed its very steep sides, while the 
rest of the party rode on in a direction across the plain. In 
twenty-five minutes, I reached a modern goat-pen built on 
the foundation of an ancient edifice, about 35 feet long and 
25 feet wide. There is a cistern in the rock, a few rough 
small columns lie about the premises, and near by stands a 
more modern structure, about 12 feet high and 25 feet long, 
by 10 feet wide. In the South-East corner of this last is 
the inscription which had induced me to climb the hill. It 
ia rudely cut, broken at both ends, and much defaced. I 
give you as near a fac-simile as I can : 



L^L-nEL 



Others beside the goats and their keeper and myself have 
thought it worth while to visit the place, and lamps and 
broken pottery used for lamps show that credulous devotees 
still seek the favor of the unknown power whose seat is 
there, and to gain something of whatever blessing may yet 
adhere to the locality. A half hour from 'Aithy took us 
across the plain of Humm&rah and Mejdel to a gap in the 
hills which bound it on the "West, called 'Akabet Kamid. 
On the rock at the right of the road, at the 'Akabeh, is a 
square niche which once had a slab with an inscription, and 
is yet called El-Lauh el-Mektub. Passing through the gap, 
we rode northwards, at the base of the western side of the 
hills. The rock under Sultan Ya'kob is much quarried and 
cut into tombs. In one hour and a half from the 'Akabeh, 
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we reached Zekweh, where we found a small ruin, of Gre- 
cian architecture. It measures 37 feet in length, within, 
and 19f feet in width. The porch is 5 feet deep, the walls 
are 2 feet thick. The capitals of the columns are Corinth- 
ian, and the columns are plain. Two of them are standing 
in the porch. The cornice is plain and heavy, and at the 
end opposite the door the walls are nearly entire, the first 
stones of the sloping roof being in situ. Sarcophagi and 
large stones from ancient buildings are scattered around, 
and the side of the hill has tombs cut in the. rock. One of 
them has an almost obliterated inscription over its narrow 
door.* 

From Zekweh we continued along the base of the hills, 
until we were opposite Mejdel ; then, crossing through a 
gap, we climbed to the temple of Mejdel, reaching it in 
three-quarters of an hour from Zekweh. The temple of 
Mejdel is situated on the top of one of a descending series 
of hills which lie parallel to Anti-Lebanon, and may be said 
to belong to that range, although separated from it by a 
plain about a mile wide. The ruin is much weather-worn, 
particularly on the South side and West end, where the 
walls are but half standing ; but at the East end and North 
side the wall is nearly entire, except that the stones of the 
upper course have been dislocated more or less by earth- 
quakes. The porch has fallen. It had a single row of plain 
columns, 4r| feet in diameter, with plain capitals, and their 
fragments have been laid in rows in front of the body of 
the temple, forming an extended platform, probably to add 
to the defences of the place after the idol-temple had become 
a Moslem fort. The interior of the ruin has the remains of 
five half-columns on each side, the one at the altar being 
double. Those on the South side are dilapidated, and the 
capitals of all have nearly crumbled away. These columns 
are fluted, and the capitals were slightly ornamented. Be- 
tween each two columns are two niches, one above the other. 
The temple measures within, from the door to the altar, 47 
feet, and the depth of the altar is 12£ feet. The width 
within the walls is 32f feet, and the thickness of the walls, 
4| feet. The foundation projects 6 inches beyond the body 
of the building, and consists of two, and, in some places, 

* Pres. Woolsey says it is illegible. — Comm. of Publ. 
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three courses of stone, each 3 T \ feet high. Above these, a 
course of three large stones reaches the entire length of the 
building, each stone being 21/^ feet long and 5 T 8 2 feet high. 
Above this, are eight courses, of which the lower three 
we measured to be 3}f feet high, each, and the upper five 
seemed to be of the same size : giving a total height of nine 
courses of stones, or 36fV feet above the foundation. The 
grand door- way is 14 T \ feet wide, and a smaller door- way 
on each side measures 4 T \ feet in width. The door-posts of 
the grand door-way are of a single stone, each, measuring 
24 T 2 2 feet in height and 6 feet in width, by i r \ feet in thick- 
ness. On the exterior, the stones of the walls are singularly 
cut and bevelled as in the rude sketch below. 

The temple of Mejdel is the best 

^~~ preserved ruin about this remarkable 

f 3 - 10 plain, except the lesser temple of Ba'al- 

£~ bek. Its situation is extremely fine, 

and the view from it is magnificent, 

especially if seen, as we saw it, in the 

" light of a June sunset, and with the 

verdure of early summer covering the 

" plains. 

The fine Buka'a, here some six miles 

" broad, is bounded on the West by the 
tall ridge of Lebanon, the highest sum- 
mits of which, at this season, are striped 

with snow, lying in the deep ravines 

" which seam its top, while its base is 

enlivened with green vales which fur- 

" row its lower portions. On the East, a 

similar plain, but narrower, being but 

6 8 a mile wide, is bounded by the parallel 
range of Anti-Lebanon, another huge 

mountain of grey limestone. From the 

3-8 base of the hill on which we stood, the 
„ rich plain extends far to the North- 
East, sloping gradually up to the wa- 
ter-shed where the streams begin to 
flow North, a distance of from twenty-five to thirty miles. 
South- West, the plain lay before us for some ten miles, and 
about us were several conical hills, of various height, and 
often covered with villages, or crowned with domes. 
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While surveying this scene of mingled grandeur and 
beauty, it was not difficult for the imagination to rebuild 
the temples which we had seen in ruins, and to restore the 
magnificent edifices which once adorned the lofty summits 
and lower ridges which shut in the fair valley of the Buka'a. 
With their works came back the architects, and the various 
nations who have ruled and made ruin here, from the sturdy 
Phoenicians who laid the massive foundations, to the Greeks 
who reared the glorious superstructures, and the Arabs and 
Turks who joined forces with the earthquake and the ele- 
ments in prostrating all. With the nations came back their 
religions and their wars, Ba'al and Juno, and the Templar's 
cross vanishing before the crescent, which itself wanes at 
length ; the temples of idolatry became towers of defence, 
and then habitations of lizards and jackals. The idle tra- 
ditions of the people have associated other names with this 
lovely plain. If we may believe them, the grave of Noah, 
"upon whom be peace," is found at Kerak; and he upon 
whom Elijah's mantle fell, lies entombed near Fiirzul ; and 
not far from Sir'in is the grave of Seth ; while a few hours 
farther East is the largest and the oldest cemetery in this 
world of graves, containing the tomb of Abel placed above 
what the people believe to be the collected bones of all who 
perished in the flood! Homo diluvii testis would not be 
difficult to find, to one sufficiently credulous, in the numer- 
ous masses of singular petrifactions which form the hills 
about ancient Abila. Lord Nugent, unwilling that natives 
should have a monopoly of such blunders, has found the 
grave of Saladdin in a mosque at Ba'albek ! 

Descending the western slope of the hill on which the 
temple of Mejdel stands, we found at its base part of the 
door-posts of an ancient building still standing, and large 
stones scattered around them. A ride of an hour brought 
us to the river Leontes, by the village of Es-Stubl, and an 
hour and a half more to Kubb Elyas, a large village at the 
base of Lebanon. A little South of this village, we were 
shown what is called El-Kula'ah el-Muzeiyeneh, or the Or- 
namented Castle. It is the smoothed face of a precipice, on 
which was left a broad projecting rib which marks out on 
the rock a square of about 40 feet on a side. The rib, at 
the top, is notched, as if to receive rafters, and four shallow 
niches have been cut in the face of the precipice, within the 
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square. The surface of the rock beneath it has been lev- 
elled, and there are tombs in the surrounding rocks. Prob- 
ably, this was the rear- wall of some ancient structure erected 
against the precipice. A climb of ten minutes brought us 
to the castle above, Kiibb Elyas, built by the Druze Emir 
Fiikhr ed-Din Ma' an. It is of great strength, of considera- 
ble size, and in good preservation. Leaving this castle with 
increased respect for the energy of that celebrated Emir, 
we climbed a steep, rough road for forty minutes, to Shukif 
eth-Thaur, the Cliff of the Bull, so called from the well-cut 
figure of a bull which is on the North side of a large de- 
tached rock at the foot of a rugged precipice. The bull is 
five feet high, and his body eight feet long. He presents a 
spirited figure, though much weather-worn, and puzzles the 
traveller to guess how and why he came there, whether he 
was carved where he stands, by the road-side, or was cut on 
the height above, and in some moment of anger leaped from 
the precipice, bringing with him so large a portion of mas- 
sive rock. His head is towards a fountain of the coldest 
Lebanon-water, where we slaked our thirst, and then re- 
newed our toilsome ascent. In about forty minutes from 
Shukif eth-Thaur, we reached the top, and our path joined 
the ordinary road from Beirut to Damascus, the former city 
being distant about seven hours and a half. 



